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logical similarity but from some historical causes. When brought into 
relation with some other element, the latter now becomes associated in 
a secondary way with the same fringe. It is customary to serve refresh- 
ments at social gatherings. Then, if a group of men gather for the dis- 
cussion of some scientific or philosophic problem, a collation is likely to 
be offered. A perfectly objective account by some Martian visitor of a 
scientific meeting or congress would probably reveal a considerable 
number of quite irrelevant constituents brought into association. 

The final chapter deals with race problems in the United States. 
Part of its tenor has already been referred to. The author does not 
hold any dogmatic views as to the results of intermixture of Americans 
with Europeans of other than northern type and with Negroes. He is 
needs content with refuting the popular misconceptions as to the dangers 
connected with such intermixture, and demands an unprejudiced investi- 
gation of the problems involved. The point, that, while white men 
sometimes wed Negro women and thus cause an infusion of white blood 
into the Negro race, there is no corresponding infusion of Negro blood 
into the white race, is especially significant. 

It is a matter of regret that so many subjects each of which would 
well merit distinct treatment have had to be crowded within the com- 
pass of one small volume. This is to the detriment not only of the 
specialist, but of the lay reader as well. Thus, the brief reference to the 
relation of pottery and basketry (p. 185) cannot possibly make the 
impression it deserves upon the uninitiated in the absence of concrete 
illustrations. In the interests of all readers it may be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Boas will soon expand this "briefer course" to three- or fourfold 
dimensions and create a work that will do for anthropology what 
James's Principles of Psychology has done for a kindred science. 

Robert H. Lowie 



The Income Tax, a Study of the History, Theory, and Practice of 

Income Taxation at Home and Abroad. By Edwin R. A. 

Seligman. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xi+711. 

(Bibliography, pp. 677-700.) 

No book that comes from the hand of Professor Seligman can be 

overlooked by the student of general sociology, however far his specific 

interests may he from the field of public finance, without risk of loss. 

The book at hand does full honor to the high standard of historical 

scholarship, keen logic, and acute insight into the exigencies of practical 
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situations which have given the author his deservedly high place as an 
international authority in the field of public finances. Indeed in some 
respects this seems the finest work Professor Seligman has done. There 
is, to be sure, much in the book that some might regard as mere anti- 
quarianism, but it is to be remembered that a thing cannot be understood 
without full knowledge of its history. And Professor Seligman has 
traced the history of income taxation so thoroughly that no other 
scholar will be likely to feel the need soon to go over the ground again. 
While the general reader will hardly care to read all of the historical 
matter, he can scarcely omit reading the chapters on the history of 
income taxation in England and Germany for the light they throw not 
only on questions of practical policy but also upon questions of social 
justice and expediency. 

The book is divided into an introduction of forty pages, two parts 
dealing respectively with the income tax abroad and the income tax 
at home, and a conclusion on a practicable program. The general 
reader may omit a large part of both parts I and II, but chap, vi of 
Part II on the proposed Sixteenth Amendment should be read, by all 
means, and chaps, iv and v on the income tax of 1894 and the consti- 
tutionality of the income tax should not be neglected. 

The chapters on the constitutionality of the income tax and on the 
proposed Sixteenth Amendment, especially, are fine examples of the 
value of economic and historical analysis brought to bear upon a ques- 
tion of constitutional law, and will repay reading even if one has no 
interest in taxation per se, simply because of their acute analysis of 
legal history and court interpretation. 

As to the income tax itself, he argues for both its justice, including 
the principle of progression, its expediency, if carefully administered, 
and its constitutionality. He concludes (p. 559) that "the direct tax 
clause was inserted into the Constitution simply and solely as a con- 
cession to slavery and with the .... adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment the very reason for its existence passed away." But 
whether the framers of the Constitution thought, or would have thought, 
of the income tax as a direct tax "it is utterly useless to speculate." 
He concludes further that the Supreme Court in the majority decision 
emasculating the income tax act of 1894 ran counter to earlier decisions, 
and gave a "glaring misinterpretation of the purpose of the direct tax 
clause." 

The Sixteenth Amendment is the result of the absence of any hope, 
after the lapse of a decade and a half, that the Supreme Court would 
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have occasion to change its opinion. The most effective part of Pro- 
fessor Seligman's discussion at this point is his demolition of the reasoning 
upon which Governor Hughes based his message to the New York 
legislature in 1910, objecting to the ratification of the amendment on 
the ground that it would "strike at the very vitals of state credit and 
state independence" by empowering the federal government to tax 
state and municipal bonds. Space forbids even an outline of the 
author's argument, but it is a brilliant revelation, once more, of the 
fact that the modern jurist or statesman must be well grounded in 
economic science if he is not to fall into bad errors of judgment. Pro- 
fessor Seligman concludes that even though the Sixteenth Amendment 
does not go so far as some might think wise, it is not only legally defen- 
sible and politically innocuous, but it is above all economically sound 
(p. 628). 

There are some indications in the book that Professor Seligman 
takes a more cordial attitude toward the use of taxation for social as 
well as for merely fiscal purposes than he did in earlier works, notably 
his Progressive Taxation, even in the second edition. "Under existing 
conditions" he says, for instance, "in the United States the burdens of 
taxation, taking them all in all, are becoming more unequally distributed 
and the wealthier classes are bearing a gradually smaller share of the 
public burden. Something is needed to restore the equilibrium; and 
this something can scarcely take any form but that of an income tax" 
(p. 642). He holds, however, that "to assert as is often done by super- 
ficial thinkers that the income tax is the fairest of all taxes is to maintain 
an untenable position" (p. 17). It must be said, however, that he does 
not prove the last point. He merely shows that the income tax, like 
all other taxes, is open to theoretical and practical difficulties. The 
trend of his exposition leaves us with the impression that the income 
tax would come nearer to justice than any other tax if used singly, but 
that no single tax is likely to be either just or expedient. 

The author's own summary of the reasons why a federal income tax 
is now desirable will give the best notion of the content of that part of 
the book not devoted to historical detail: 

We have seen first that the income tax is not needed for purposes of revenue 
in either the state or the nation; and in the second place that the elasticity 
argument does not hold good at all in the state, and is of very slight weight 
in the nation. We have seen, in the third place, that the compensatory or 
makeweight argument has been considerably exaggerated, and that if the 
tariff were altered on correct lines, and if the system of state and local taxation 
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could be changed, as might well be the case, the income tax would then not be 
needed for either state or local purposes. 

But on the other hand, it is obvious that there is no immediate likelihood 
of a fundamental change in the tariff, and we have learned that the system of 
state and local taxation is becoming in some respects progressively worse 
rather than better. In the face of this situation the argument for some kind 
of income tax becomes very strong. When we join to this argument the further 
consideration that the adoption of an income tax would not only tend to 
redress existing inequalities, but would also in all probability make a reform 
of our entire system of state and local taxation more easy of accomplishment, 
the arguments in favor of the adoption of an income tax acquire additional 
weight. When, finally, we add to these considerations the reflection that the 
income tax is in harmony with the pronounced tendency throughout the 
civilized world, and that wherever we find the spread of democracy, we find 
the growth of income taxation, the argument for the adoption of some form 
of income tax becomes well-nigh irresistible [p. 642]. [And again, p. 658] 
let the income tax be a national tax, let the proceeds go, in part or in whole, 
to the separate commonwealths, to be utilized as the necessities or conveniences 
of each may pronounce. 

Professor Seligman may not be an insurgent but he must be classed 
as a progressive. 

A. B. Wolfe 
Obeeidt College 



Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben. By Werner Sombart. 
Leipzig: Dunker und Humblot, 1911. Pp. xv+434. M. 9, — . 
In this latest study by the author of Der moderne Kapitalismus we 
are presented with a systematic appraisal of the part played by the Jew 
in the evolution of that institution whose structure supplies the ground 
pattern for our present-day civilization. It is a bold but brilliant at- 
tempt to lay under tribute race-psychological and anthropo-geographical 
theory for the explanation of outstanding economic phenomena. Som- 
bart's central thesis may be stated thus: Modern capitalism is the objec- 
tive embodiment of the peculiar racial tendencies of a hot-blooded, 
nomadic desert tribe — tendencies which were to gain dynamic expression 
only through the historic accident of contact with the radically different 
chilly and damp, sluggish and stable sylvan populations of the North. 
The three main divisions of the book are devoted, respectively, to the 
historical, the psychological, and the genetic arguments in support of this 
singular position; and with a wealth of erudition surpassed only by his 



